7he Coming of the Friars

and avarice. Abbots, they contended, should not be
allowed to wear mitres and sandals as if they were
bishops, and monks should not be exempt from ordinary
episcopal jurisdiction. Friars should be restrained
from granting absolution on easy terms, from stealing
children, and from begging for alms in the house of
God. Secular canons should be made to abandon
their luxurious style of living, and masters of hospitals
to pay more regard to the wants of the poor. Parish
priests, who neglected the flocks committed to their
care, are described as ravening wolves. The Masters
also complained of the non-observance of Sabbath and
of the iniquitous system of Indulgences.

Shades of the founder of Lincoln College, what a
document is this ! It is Wycliffism alive, rampant
and unashamed. Not perhaps altogether unashamed
or at least not indiscreet, for the Masters go out of
their way to call for active measures against the
Lollards. But the whole of this manifesto is a cry
from Oxford, in 1414, for reformation; it is a direct
echo of the teaching and declamation of WyclifFe5 and
an appeal for reformation as deliberate and less veiled
than "the vision of William Langland concerning
Piers Plowman," that sad, serious satirist of those
times, who, in his contemplation of the corruption he
saw around him in the nobility, the Government, the
Church and .the Friars, "all the wealth of the world
and the woe too," saw no hope at all save in a new
order of things.

Oxford's zeal for reformation at this time was made
very clear also by her representatives at Constance,
where a former Chancellor, Robert Halam, Bishop of
Salisbury, and Henry Abingdon, a future Warden of
Merton, very greatly distinguished themselves. Yet it
was by a decree of this very Council of Constance
(1415) that the remains of WyclifFe were ordered to
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